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love you, alone have not stopped loving you when the others have, 
and why, when the others crowded you with their conversation, 
I for so many years never said a thing to you.’ The cause of this 
was nothing human, but a certain divine opposition:? you will be 
told of its power later as well. Now, since it is no longer opposing 
me, I have approached you like this, and I am of good hope that 
it will not oppose me in the future. 

Now I’m pretty well aware, after watching all this time, of 
how you've acted toward these lovers. Though they were many 
and proud,’ there’s not one who has not been surpassed by you 
in pride and fled. I’d like to go through the reason for your 


In the asymmetrical form of homosexuality practiced by aristocratic Athe- 
nians of his time, Alcibiades’ would-be lovers would mainly have been men 
in their twenties. The younger partner was expected to play hard to get, 
and to be interested in such relationships not for sexual satisfaction but for 
some other motive, such as friendship, status, or gaining a mentor among 
the elite. Alcibiades has just entered his twentieth year (123d) and is, by con- 
ventional standards, nearly over the hill for the role of the beloved (131c-d; 
compare Protagoras 309a). Other sources tell us that Alcibiades, while he 
spurned many, was also quite promiscuous: Socrates is flattering him. On 
Greek sexuality see Dover 1980: 3-5 and Davidson 1997; for Alcibiades and 
sexuality see now Gribble 1999: 69-82. 


Socrates refers to his divine sign (daimonion), which often opposes him and 
never urges him on. But here as elsewhere Socrates can infer positive guid- 
ance from its silence (Apology 40a—c; see also Apology 31c—d, Theaetetus 151a, 
Theages 128d-131a). 


3° Greek mega phronein and its cognates (here megalophron) are here translated 


by “proud” and its cognates; they can describe qualities ranging from noble 
high spirits and well-placed confidence to arrogance. For Alcibiades’ pride 
see just below, and contrast 119d. 
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surpassing pride. You say that you have no need of anyone for 
anything, for your advantages are so great that you lack nothing, 
beginning with your body and ending with your soul. First of all, 
you think that you are most beautiful and tall—and it’s clear to all 
to see that you’re not mistaken in this. Next, you think that you 
are a member of the most active family in your city,4 which is the 
greatest city of Greece, and that you have many excellent friends 
and relatives there on your father’s side, who would serve you 
should there be any need, and that those on your mother’s side 
are no worse or fewer than these. And greater than all these I’ve 
mentioned put together, you think, is the power that you have in 
Pericles,’ son of Xanthippus, whom your father left as guardian to 
you and your brother. He has the power to do what he wants to 
not only in this city, but in all of Greece, and among many great 
nations of barbarians. I’ll also add that you are wealthy, but you 
seem to me to pride yourself least on this. Boasting about all of 
these things you've defeated your lovers—and it’s because of their 
inferiority that you’ve defeated them, which has not escaped you. 
For this reason I know well that you wonder just what I have in 
mind in not giving up my love and what hope I have in remaining 
after the others have fled. 


Alcibiades: And yet perhaps, Socrates, you don’t know that you’ve 


barely beaten me to it. For I intended, you know, to come forward 
first to ask you this very thing: just what you wanted, and what 
hope you looked to in crowding me by always taking care to be 
wherever I was. I really wonder what you're up to, and would 
be very glad to find out. 


Socrates: So it’s likely that you'll listen to me eagerly—if, as you say, 


you desire to know what I have in mind. Am I to speak on the 
assumption that you'll stay and listen? 


Alcibiades: Definitely. Just tell me. 


Socrates: Well, look out. For it wouldn’t be surprising, you know, if, just 


as I had trouble starting, I should have trouble stopping. 


Alcibiades: Speak on, my good man—I will listen. 


+ Alcibiades’ mother and his guardian, Pericles, were members of the powerful 
Alcmaeonid family. 

5 Pericles, the dominant leader in Athens from approximately 460 till his death 
in 429, became Alcibiades’ guardian when Alcibiades’ father Cleinias was 
killed at the battle of Coroneia in 447. 
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Socrates: So speak it is. It’s a hard thing for a lover to approach a man 


who does not yield to lovers, but nevertheless I must bring myself 
to point out what I have in mind. 


If I, Alcibiades, saw that you were content with what I’ve 
mentioned just now, and saw that you thought that you had to 
live out your life on those terms, I’d have given up my love long 
ago, or so I persuade myself. But now I will accuse you, face to 
face, of having other intentions, so that you can recognize that I 
have kept my mind on you constantly. 

It seems to me that if some god said to you, “Alcibiades, do you 
want to go on living with what you now have, or would you rather 
die at once if it will not be possible for you to acquire more?” you'd 
choose, it seems to me, to die. And I'll point out just what hope 
you're living for. You believe that as soon as you come before the 
Athenian people— which you believe will happen within a very few 
days°’—coming before them you will show the Athenians that you 
deserve to be honored as neither Pericles nor anyone else who has 
lived has been honored, and that after showing this you will have 
the greatest power in the city, and that if you are the greatest here, 
you will also be the greatest among the other Greeks, and not only 
among Greeks but also among the barbarians who inhabit the same 
continent as we do. And if this same god said to you that you must 
reign here in Europe, but that it would not be possible for you to cross 
into Asia or be active in affairs there, it again seems to me that you 
would be unwilling to live even under these terms, unless you were 
going to fill practically all people with your name and your power. 
And I think you believe that no one other than Cyrus and Xerxes is 
worth talking about.’ 

Now I know well that you have this hope—I’m not guessing. 
Perhaps, though, you might say, since you know that what I’m say- 
ing is true, “Well, Socrates, how is this relevant for you?” TIl tell you, 
dear son of Cleinias and Deinomache: it will be impossible for you 
to accomplish all the things you have in mind without me. So great 
is the power that I think I have regarding your affairs and you. And 
this is why, I think, the god I was waiting for, to allow me to speak 
with you, did not allow me to speak for so long. For just as you hope 


Alcibiades has just gained the legal right to address the Athenian Assembly 
now that he has entered his twentieth year (123d), but the Athenians expected 
older men to speak first. For an account of his debut, see the note at 120a 
below. 

Cyrus founded the Persian Empire, which he then ruled from 557 to 530. 
Xerxes, king of the Persians from 486-465, led the Persian invasion of Greece 
that was defeated in 479. 
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to show in the city that you are worth everything to her, and that once 
you have shown this there will at once be nothing that you won’t 
have the power to do, so too do I have great hope in your case, that I 
will have the power to show you that Iam worth everything to you, 
and that neither guardian nor relative nor anyone else other than me 
will suffice to give you the power you desire—with the god’s help, of 
course. So, when you were young and were not yet full of so much 
hope, the god, it seems to me, did not allow me to talk with you, so 
that I would not talk in vain. Now he has permitted it, for now you 
may listen. 


Alcibiades: You seem far stranger to me now, Socrates, that you’ve begun 
to speak, than when you followed me in silence—though you were 
quite a strange sight even then. Whether I have these things in mind 
or not, you've decided, it seems, and even if I deny it, it will get me 
no closer to persuading you. Well, if I really have had these things in 
mind, how is it that they will come to pass for me through you and 
that without you they could not happen? Can you tell me? 


Socrates: Are you asking if I can give some long speech of the sort 
you’re accustomed to hearing? That’s not my way. But I could 
show you, I think, that this is the case, if you were willing to do 
me one small service. 


Alcibiades: Well, I’m willing—at least if the service you mention isn’t 
difficult. 


Socrates: Does it seem difficult to answer what’s asked? 
Alcibiades: No. 

Socrates: Answer then. 

Alcibiades: Ask away. 


Socrates: Am I to ask on the assumption that you have the things in 
mind I say you do? 


Alcibiades: So be it, if you want, so I can know what you're going to 
say. 


Socrates: Come on, then, since you have it in mind, as I say, to come 
forward to advise the Athenians not long from now. If, when you 
were about to mount the podium, I took hold of you and asked, 
“Alcibiades, what is it that the Athenians intend to deliberate about 
that leads you to rise up to advise them? Is it because it’s about 
something you understand better than they do?” What would you 
answer? 
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Alcibiades: I’d say, surely, that it’s about something I know better than 
they do. 


Socrates: So it’s about the things you know that you are a good 
adviser. 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: Now don’t you know only those things that you learned from 
others or discovered by yourself? 


Alcibiades: What else could I know? 


Socrates: Then is there any way you could have learned or discovered 
anything if you did not want to learn it or to seek it out it by 
yourself? 


Alcibiades: There’s not. 


Socrates: And would you want to seek out or learn something that you 
thought you understood? 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: So for whatever you understand now, there was a time when 
you did not believe that you knew it. 


Alcibiades: Necessarily. 


Socrates: Well, I myself pretty well know what you've learned. If anything 
has escaped me, say so. You learned, as far as my memory goes, to 
read and write, to play the lyre, and to wrestle—but you weren’t 
willing to learn the aulos. These are the things you understand, 
unless you somehow escaped my notice and learned something 
else. I think you did not, since neither by night nor by day did 
you go outside without my noticing it. 


Alcibiades: Well, I haven’t gone to any teachers other than those. 


Socrates: So is it when the Athenians are deliberating about how to spell 
that you will rise to advise them? 


Alcibiades: Not I, by Zeus. 


Socrates: Well, is it when they are deliberating about notes on the 
lyre? 


8 Alcibiades received a traditional Athenian education in grammar, poetry, 
music, and athletics. Plutarch (Life of Alcibiades 2.5) reports that Alcibiades 
rejected the aulos, a double-reed instrument similar to the oboe, because 
playing it distorted one’s appearance and did not allow one to speak. 
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Alcibiades: Not at all. 


Socrates: Nor, in fact, are they accustomed to deliberating about 
wrestling moves in the Assembly, either. 


Alcibiades: No, they aren't. 


Socrates: So it’s when they’re deliberating about what? For it’s not, I 
suppose, when they’re deliberating about building. 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: For about this, at any rate, a builder will give better advice 
than you. 


Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Nor is it when they deliberate about divination.’ 
Alcibiades: No. 

Socrates: For a diviner would do this better than you. 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Whether he’s short or tall, or beautiful or ugly, or even noble 
or of low birth. 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: For, I think, advice about each thing is a matter for the one 
who knows, and not for one who’s wealthy. 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: And whether the one who is making a recommendation is 
poor or rich will make no difference to the Athenians when they 
are deliberating about the health of the people in the city, but they 
will seek a doctor for their adviser. 


Alcibiades: That’s likely. 


Socrates: So what is it the Athenians will be considering, when you will 
get up to advise them and be correct to do so? 


Alcibiades: Their own affairs, Socrates. 


Socrates: Do you mean those of their affairs that have to do with 
shipbuilding, what sorts of ships they should have built? 


Alcibiades: No, I don’t, Socrates. 


? Diviners used both divine inspiration and quasi-rational techniques to fore- 
tell the future by interpreting dreams, the flight of birds, and the entrails of 
sacrificial animals. They often advised the Assembly. 
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Socrates: For you don’t, I think, understand how to build a ship. Is this 
the reason, or is it something else? 


Alcibiades: No, that’s it. 
Socrates: Well, which of their own affairs do you mean? 


Alcibiades: When they are deliberating about war, Socrates, or peace, 
or some other of the affairs of the city. 


Socrates: Do you mean when they are deliberating about whom they 
should make peace with, and whom they should war against, and 
in what way? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And shouldn’t they wage war with those it is better to wage 
war against? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And at that time when it is better? 
Alcibiades: Of course. 

Socrates: And for as long a time as is better? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Now if the Athenians were to deliberate about whom they 
should wrestle with and whom they should spar with, and in what 
way, would you give better advice, or the trainer? 


Alcibiades: The trainer, surely. 


Socrates: Can you say what it is the trainer looks to when he advises 
who one should wrestle with and who not, and when, and in 
what way? This is the sort of thing I mean: Should one wrestle 
with those it is better to wrestle with, or not? 


Alcibiades: One should. 

Socrates: And as much as is better? 

Alcibiades: That much. 

Socrates: And also at that time when it is better? 
Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: Now, one who is singing should sometimes accompany the 
song with lyre playing and dancing. 


Alcibiades: He should. 


Socrates: At that time when it is better? 
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Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: And as much as is better? 
Alcibiades: I say so. 


Socrates: What then? Since you used the term “better” for both—for 
accompanying a song with lyre playing and for wrestling—what 
do you call what’s better in lyre playing, as I call what's better in 
wrestling “athletic”? What do you call it? 


Alcibiades: I can’t bring it to mind. 


Socrates: Well, try to imitate me. For I answered, I suppose, that which 
is correct in every case, and that which comes about in accordance 
with the art” is, surely, correct. Or not? 


Alcibiades: Yes, it is. 

Socrates: And wasn’t the art athletics? 

Alcibiades: Why, of course. 

Socrates: And I said that what's better in wrestling is athletic. 
Alcibiades: You did say that. 

Socrates: And wasn’t it beautifully said? 

Alcibiades: It seems so to me. 


Socrates: Come on, then, and tell me yourself—for, I suppose, it would 
be fitting for you too to speak beautifully" —first, what is the art 
of playing the lyre and singing and dancing correctly? What is it 
called all together? Are you still not able to say? 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: Try it like this. Who are the goddesses of this art? 
Alcibiades: Do you mean the Muses, Socrates? 

Socrates: I do. Look, what name does the art get from them? 


Alcibiades: It seems to me that you mean “music.” 


1 Iuse the traditional rendering of techné, “art,” but it could also be translated 
as “skill,” “craft,” or “expertise.” If you understand what you're doing, can 
explain your actions and your subject matter to others, and are not working 
merely by experience, you possess an art. 

1 A little joke: Alcibiades is beautiful (kalos), so should speak beautifully. The 
joke is rather more natural in Greek than in English, for kalos can also refer 


to excellence beyond aesthetics, in which case I will translate it as “admi- 
rable.” 
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Socrates: That’s what I mean. So what comes about correctly in 
accordance with this art? I was telling you about what turns out 
correctly in accordance with the art of athletics: what do you say 
in this case? How does it turn out? 


Alcibiades: Musically, it seems to me. 


Socrates: Well put. Come on, then, when it comes to “the better” both 
in waging war and in keeping peace, what term do you use for 
this “better”? Just as in each case you said what was better, that 
it was the more musical in one, and in the other case the more 
athletic. Try to say what the better is here, too. 


Alcibiades: Well, I can’t quite say. 


Socrates: But surely it is disgraceful” if, when you were speaking and 
giving advice about food, saying that this one was better than 
that, and at this time, and in such and such an amount, someone 
were to ask, “So what do you mean by ‘better,’ Alcibiades?” you 
were able to say that it was what was more healthy, although 
you do not claim to be a doctor. But when it comes to something 
you claim to understand, and you will rise to give advice about 
as if you knew it, won't you be ashamed if, questioned about this, 
you can’t—as is seems you can’t—say anything? Won't this seem 
disgraceful? 


Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: Then consider this and make an effort to say what “better” 
refers to in keeping peace and in making war with those one 
should. 


Alcibiades: Even when I consider it I can’t bring it to mind. 


Socrates: Don’t you know that whenever we make war we go off to 
fight blaming each other for some suffering, and that we name it 
as we go off? 


Alcibiades: I do: we say we're being cheated of something, or being 
done some violence, or being deprived of something. 


Socrates: Hold on: how is it that we’ve suffered each of these things? 
Try to say how one way differs from another. 


Alcibiades: Do you mean, Socrates, whether it’s justly or unjustly? 
Socrates: That’s exactly it. 


Alcibiades: Why, that makes all the difference. 


12 Aischros, the Greek for “disgraceful” here, can also mean “ugly.” 
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Socrates: What then? Which will you advise the Athenians to war 
against, those who are acting unjustly or those who are doing 
what is just? 


c Alcibiades: You're asking a tricky question. For even if someone thinks 


that we should war against those who are doing what is just, he 
wouldn’t admit it. 


Socrates: For this is not customary," it seems. 
Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: Nor does it seem admirable. 
<Alcibiades: No.>" 


Socrates: So you also will make your arguments with regard to these 
things? 


Alcibiades: Necessarily. 


Socrates: So the “better” I was asking about just now with regard to 
waging war or not, and against whom one should and against 
whom one should not, and when and when not, is the more just. 
Or not? 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: How’s this, my friend Alcibiades? Were you unaware that you 
did not understand this, or did you learn and study with a teacher 
who taught you to recognize what’s more just and what’s more 
unjust without my being aware of it? And who is he? Point him 
out to me too, so that you can introduce me to him as a student 
as well. 


Alcibiades: You’re making fun of me, Socrates. 


Socrates: No, by the god of friendship,” mine and yours, whom I would 
least of all forswear. But if you can, say who this teacher is. 


E Alcibiades: And what if I can’t? Don’t you think I could know in some 


other way about what’s just and what’s unjust? 


1 The Greek nomimos, here rendered by “customary,” can also mean “law- 
ful.” 


1 Alcibiades’ reply seems to have been lost from our text, which has led many 
editors to assign the previous line to him. But the ancient commentators 
Proclus and Olympiodorus confirm the manuscripts’ attribution of that line 
to Socrates, and Carlini’s simple “No” is as good a guess as any for the miss- 
ing reply. 

15 Zeus as god of friendship. 
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Socrates: Yes, at least if you were to discover it. 

Alcibiades: But don’t you believe I would discover it? 

Socrates: Very much so, if you were to seek it out. 

Alcibiades: Then don’t you think I would seek it out? 

Socrates: I do, at least if you were to believe you did not know. 
Alcibiades: Then wasn’t there a time when I was in that state? 


Socrates: Beautifully put. Can you say, then, what this time was when 
you did not think that you knew what's just and what's unjust? 
Come on, was it last year that were you seeking it out and didn’t 
think you knew it? Or did you think you knew? And tell the 
truth when you answer, so our conversations don’t turn out to 
be in vain. 


Alcibiades: Well, I thought I knew. 


Socrates: Didn’t you think the same thing two and three and four years 
ago? 


Alcibiades: I did. 

Socrates: But before that you were a child. Weren’t you? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Well, I know well that you thought you knew then. 
Alcibiades: How are you so sure? 


Socrates: Many times I listened to you at your teachers’ and elsewhere, 
when you were a child, and when you were playing dice or some 
other childhood game you didn’t act like one who was at a loss 
about what’s just and what’s unjust, but with a big, bold voice 
you'd say that whatever boy it happened to be was a wretch and 
unjust and was acting unjustly. Isn’t that true? 


Alcibiades: But what was I to do, Socrates, whenever someone treated 
me unjustly? 


Socrates: What should you have done, you're saying, if you didn’t know 
whether you were being treated unjustly or not then? 


Alcibiades: By Zeus, I did know, and I recognized clearly that I was 
being treated unjustly. 


Socrates: So even as a child, it seems, you thought that you understood 
what's just and what’s unjust. 


Alcibiades: I did. And I did understand. 
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Socrates: At just what time did you discover it? For it wasn’t, surely, 
when you thought you knew. 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: So when did you believe that you were ignorant? Consider 
it—you won’t discover that time. 


Alcibiades: By Zeus, Socrates, I really can’t say. 


D Socrates: Then you do not know these things through discovering them 


yourself. 
Alcibiades: I really don’t seem to. 


Socrates: But just now you said that you didn’t know them through 
learning them, either. If you have neither discovered them nor 
learned them, how have you come to know them, and where? 


Alcibiades: Well, perhaps I didn’t answer you correctly when I said that 
I know these things through discovering them by myself. 


Socrates: And how was that? 
Alcibiades: I, too, learned, I think, like everyone else. 


Socrates: We’ve come back to same the argument. From whom? Point 
him out to me, too. 


Alcibiades: From the many." 


Socrates: These are no serious teachers you’ve taken refuge with by 
giving credit to the many. 


Alcibiades: What? Aren’t they adequate teachers? 


Socrates: Not even for teaching good and bad moves in checkers.” 
And this, I think, is a more trivial matter than what’s just. 
What? Don’t you think so? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Then they are not able to teach more trivial things, but can 
teach more serious ones? 


16€ Greek hoi polloi. “The many” or “most people” are the common people or 
general public. Protagoras similarly argues that most people have a sense 
of justice in the same way that they know Greek (Protagoras 327e-328b). 

17 Greek petteia is the general term for board games played with small pieces, 
sometimes along with dice. The game was said to require much skill, but it is 
often contrasted, in Plato, with the more important art being investigated. 
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Alcibiades: I myself think so. At least they’re able to teach many things 
more serious than how to play checkers. 


Socrates: What sorts of things? 


Alcibiades: For example, I myself learned Greek from them. I couldn’t 
tell you who my teacher was, but I give credit to those very people 
who you said were not serious teachers. 


Socrates: Well, my noble fellow, the many are good teachers of this, and 
it would be only just for you to resort to their teaching. 


Alcibiades: And why is that? 


Socrates: Because when it comes to this they have what good teachers 
should have. 


Alcibiades: What do you mean? 


Socrates: Don’t you know that those who are going to teach anything 
should first know it themselves? Or not? 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: And that those who know should agree with each other and 
not differ? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: When they differ about something, will you say that they 
know it? 

Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: Then how could they be teachers of that? 

Alcibiades: There’s no way. 


Socrates: What then? Do the many seem to you to differ about which 
things are stones or sticks? If you ask anyone, don’t they agree 
on the same things, and hurry to the same things, whenever they 
want to get a stone or a stick? It’s the same way with everything 
else like this. For I pretty well understand that this is what you 
mean by understanding Greek. Or not? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: Now when it comes to this, as we've said, in private life 
they agree with each other and each as an individual agrees with 


himself, and in public cities do not dispute with each other, some 
saying one thing, others another. 


Alcibiades: No, they don’t. 


Socrates: Then it’s likely that they would be good teachers of these 
things, at any rate. 
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Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: So if we wanted to make someone knowledgeable about 
these things, we would be correct to send him to the many for 
schooling? 


Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: What if we wanted him to know not only which things are 
people, or which horses, but also which of them are good racers 
and which not? Would the many still be adequate teachers of 
this? 

Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: And it is sufficient evidence for you that they do not understand 
these things and are not “goodly teachers” of them, since they 
do not agree at all with each other about them? 


Alcibiades: For me it is. 


Socrates: And what if we wanted to know, not only which things are 
people, but which people are healthy or sickly? Would the many 
have been adequate teachers for us? 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: And it would be evidence for you that they are miserable 
teachers of these things, if you saw them disagreeing? 


Alcibiades: For me it would. 


Socrates: What about this? When it comes to just and unjust people 
and deeds, do the many seem to you to agree with themselves or 
with each other? 


Alcibiades: Least of all, by Zeus, Socrates. 
Socrates: And do they differ about these things most? 
Alcibiades: By far. 


Socrates: Well, I think that you've never seen or heard of people differing 
enough with one another about what’s healthy and what’s not to 
fight and kill one another because of this. 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: But when it comes to what's just and what’s unjust I know 
that, even if you haven’t seen this, you have certainly heard it 
from Homer and many others. For you’ve heard the Odyssey and 


18 Probably a tag from a lost bit of poetry about bad teachers, which explains 
the rare word kréguos (“goodly”). 
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the Iliad. ° 
Alcibiades: Surely, Socrates, by all means. 


Socrates: Aren’t these poems about a difference about what's just and 
what's unjust? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And it’s because of this difference that the Achaeans”’? and 
the Trojans had their battles and deaths, and Odysseus and the 
suitors of Penelope. 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: And I think that when it comes to those Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians and Boeotians who died at Tanagra, and those 
who died later at Coroneia—among whom your father Cleinias 
also met his end—their deaths and battles were produced by a 
difference about nothing other than justice and injustice.” Isn't 
that so? 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: Are we then to say that they understood the things they 
disagreed so strongly about that in their dispute they took the 
most extreme measures against each other? 


Alcibiades: It doesn’t appear so, at any rate. 


Socrates: So aren’t you giving credit to the sort of teachers that you 
yourself agree do not know? 


Alcibiades: It’s likely that I am. 


Socrates: How, then, is it likely that you know what’s just and what’s 
unjust, when you are so confused about this and have clearly never 
learned it from anyone or discovered it yourself? 


Alcibiades: From what you are saying, it’s not likely. 


Socrates: Don’t you see that once more you've not put this beautifully, 
Alcibiades? 


Alcibiades: How’s that? 


Socrates: Because you say that I am saying these things. 


1 Alcibiades would have heard Homer recited, certainly in school and probably 
also by rhapsodes in public performance (for the latter, see Plato’s Ion). 


20 “Achaeans” is one of the terms Homer uses for the Greeks. 


2 The Athenians were defeated by the Spartans and the Boeotians at Tanagra 
(458) and by the Boeotians at Coroneia (447). 
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Alcibiades: What? Isn’t it you who are saying that I understand nothing 
about what’s just and unjust? 


Socrates: No, it isn’t. 
Alcibiades: Then it’s me? 
Socrates: Yes. 
Alcibiades: How? 


Socrates: You'll see. It’s like this: if I ask you which is more, one or two, 
you'll say that it’s two. 


Alcibiades: I will. 

Socrates: By how much? 

Alcibiades: By one. 

Socrates: So which of us is saying that two is one more than one? 
Alcibiades: I am. 

Socrates: Now I was asking, and you were answering? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And when it comes to these things, is it clear that I, the one 
asking, am speaking, or is it you, the one answering? 


Alcibiades: It’s me. 


Socrates: What if I asked how to spell “Socrates,” and you told me? 
Which of us would be speaking? 


Alcibiades: I would. 


Socrates: Come on then, sum it up in a word. Whenever there is 
questioning and answering, which is the one speaking, the 
questioner or the answerer? 


Alcibiades: The answerer is, Socrates, it seems to me. 

Socrates: Well, was I the questioner through all of this just now? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And you the answerer? 

Alcibiades: Of course. 

Socrates: What then? Which of us said the things which were spoken? 


Alcibiades: I would appear to be the one, Socrates, from what has been 
agreed. 
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Socrates: So it was said that Alcibiades the beautiful, the son of Cleinias, 


does not understand what’s just and unjust, but thinks he does, and 
is about to go to the Assembly to advise the Athenians concerning 
things he knows nothing about. Wasn’t that it? 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: So the saying of Euripides holds, Alcibiades: you probably 


haven’t heard these things from me, nor am I the one speaking, 
but it’s you who are speaking, and you blame me in vain.” And 
yet you've said it well. For it is a mad undertaking you intend to 
take in hand, best of men, to teach what you do not know, having 
taken no care to learn it. 


Alcibiades: I think, Socrates, that the Athenians and the rest of the 


Greeks rarely deliberate about whether something is more just 
or more unjust. This sort of thing they believe to be clear, and 
so letting this be they consider which will be advantageous to 
those who do it. For what’s just is not the same, I think, as what’s 
advantageous, and many have profited from having unjustly done 
great injustice, while others, I think, have gotten no advantage 
from doing what's just. 


E Socrates: What then? If what’s just is really one thing, and what’s 


advantageous something different, you can hardly think now that 
you know what’s advantageous to people, and why, can you? 


Alcibiades: What’s stopping me, Socrates? Unless you're going to ask me 


again about who I learned it from or how I discovered it myself. 


Socrates: This is really something! If you say anything that’s not correct, 
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and it so happens that is possible to prove this through the same 
argument as before, you think that novelties and different proofs 
must be heard, as if the previous ones were like worn-out bits 


In Euripides’ Hippolytus, Phaedra’s nurse is trying to find out what is wrong 
with her (350-352). 


Nurse: What are you saying? Are you in love, my child? With whom? 

Phaedra: This man, whoever he is, the son of the Amazon .. . 

Nurse: Hippolytus, it’s him you speak of? 

Phaedra: You hear this from yourself, not from me. 
Phaedra’s claim obviously cannot be taken at face value, and if our author 
expected his readers to remember the Euripidean context, we are not to 
take Socrates’ claim that only Alcibiades is speaking at face value either. 
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of clothing, and you wouldn’t wear them any more, unless 
someone brings you pure and immaculate evidence. I will let your 
preemptive strikes against the argument go, and will nonetheless 
ask you again where you learned your knowledge of what’s 
advantageous, and who your teacher is, and all of those previous 
things I ask together in one question. 

But it’s clear that you will end up in the same place and will 
not be able to show how you know what's advantageous either by 
discovering it or by learning it. Since you're too spoiled for that, 
and would not enjoy tasting the same argument again, I'll let this 
go—whether you know, or don’t know, what's advantageous for 
the Athenians. But why don’t you prove whether the same things 
are both just and advantageous? If you’d like, ask me as I was 
asking you, or, if you like, go through the argument yourself on 
your own. 


Alcibiades: Well, I don’t know if I would be able, Socrates, to go through 
it for you. 

Socrates: Well, my good man, consider me to be the Assembly and 
the people. There too, you know, you'll have to persuade each 
individual. Won’t you? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Now isn’t the same person able to persuade individuals one 
by one and many together about whatever he knows, just as the 
grammarian, I suppose, persuades both one and many about 
letters? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And won’t the same person persuade both one and many 
about numbers? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: He will be the one who knows, the mathematician? 
Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: Then you too are able to persuade one person about the same 
things you can persuade many about. 


Alcibiades: That's likely. 
Socrates: And it’s clear that these things are the things you know. 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: So this is the only difference between the orator in the Assembly 
and one in this sort of gathering: one persuades crowds about the 
same things, the other persuades individuals? 
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Alcibiades: Probably. 


Socrates: Come on then, since it appears that the same person persuades 
many and one, practice on me and try to show that the just 
sometimes is not advantageous. 


Alcibiades: You are hubristic, Socrates!” 


Socrates: Now, at any rate, it’s because of hubris that I’m about to 
persuade you of the opposite of what you are not willing to 
persuade me. 


Alcibiades: Speak on. 

Socrates: Just answer the questions. 

Alcibiades: No, you speak by yourself. 

Socrates: What? Don’t you really want to be persuaded of this? 
Alcibiades: Surely, by all means. 


Socrates: And you'd really be persuaded if you said, “That’s how it 
is”? 
Alcibiades: So it seems to me. 


Socrates: Answer then. And if you do not hear from yourself that what’s 
just is also advantageous, don’t believe anyone else saying it. 


Alcibiades: No, I won’t. So answer it is—since I don’t think it will hurt 
any. 

Socrates: You’d make a good diviner. Now tell me: you say that some 
just things are advantageous, and some are not? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And some of them are admirable,“ some not? 


Alcibiades: What are you asking? 


Socrates: If you have ever thought that someone has done something 
disgraceful but just. 


°3 Hubris is a gratuitous attack on another’s honor. For this sort of semijocular, 
conversational hubris compare Symposium 175e (Agathon of Socrates), 215b, 
219c, and 222a (all Alcibiades of Socrates); Meno 76a (Socrates of Meno); and 
Hippias Major 286c (Socrates of the mystery man who refuted him). 

2% “Admirable” here again translates the ethical sense of kalos, which is also 


translated as “beautiful.” “Disgraceful” in Socrates’ next line is similarly 
used for aischros, which can also mean “ugly.” 
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Alcibiades: No, I haven’t. 
Socrates: But all that is just is also admirable? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Then what about what’s admirable? Are all admirable things 
good, or are some good and others not? 


Alcibiades: For my part, Socrates, I think that some of what’s admirable 
is bad. 


Socrates: And some disgraceful things are good? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Do you mean this sort of thing? Many in war, after coming to 
the aid of a comrade or relative, are wounded or die, while others, 
who do not aid them when they should, get off unhurt.” 


Alcibiades: Definitely. 


Socrates: So this sort of aid you call admirable with respect to the attempt 
to save those one should save, and this is courage. Or not? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: But you call it bad with respect to the deaths and wounds? 
Don’t you? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: Now isn’t courage one thing, and death another? 
Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: So aiding one’s friends is not admirable and bad in the same 
respect? 

Alcibiades: It doesn’t appear so. 

Socrates: Now look at it like this to see whether, at least inasmuch as it 
is admirable, it is also good. For you agree that aid is admirable 


with respect to courage. So consider this very thing, courage—is 
it good or bad? 


Consider it like this: which would you choose for yourself, 
good things or bad? 


Alcibiades: Good ones. 


3 The example is dramatically appropriate, as Socrates, at some risk to himself, 
would save Alcibiades’ life at the battle of Potidaea, and Alcibiades would go 
some way toward returning the favor at Delium (Symposium 220d—221b). 
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D Socrates: And the greatest ones? 
Alcibiades: Most of all.” 


Socrates: And you would least of all choose to be deprived of such 
things? 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: So what do you say about courage? At what price would you 
choose to be deprived of it? 


Alcibiades: I would not choose even to live as a coward. 


Socrates: Then cowardice seems to you to be the most extreme of bad 
things? 


Alcibiades: To me it does. 
Socrates: Equal to being dead, it seems. 
Alcibiades: I say so. 


Socrates: Now aren’t life and courage most opposite to death and 
cowardice? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


E Socrates: And the former you'd want most of all for yourself, and the 
latter the least? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Because you believe the former are the best things, the latter 
the worst? 


<Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: So you consider courage to be among the best of things, and 
death among the worst?>” 


Alcibiades: I do. 


Socrates: So coming to the aid of one’s friends in war, inasmuch as it 
is admirable because it involves a good, courageous action, you 
call an admirable thing? 


Alcibiades: I appear to. 


Socrates: And inasmuch as it involves a bad, fatal action, you call it 
bad? 


% T assign the malista of d1 to Alcibiades rather than introducing a reply for 
him. 

7 These lines, like those at 128a and 133c below, are not found in manuscripts 
of the Alcibiades I, but only in quotations from later authors. 
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Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: So it is just to address each of the actions like this. If you call it 
bad inasmuch as it accomplishes something bad, it must be called 
good inasmuch as it accomplishes something good. 


Alcibiades: It seems so to me. 


Socrates: Then, too, inasmuch as it is good, it is admirable? And 
inasmuch as it is bad, it is disgraceful? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: So by saying that aiding friends in war is admirable, but bad, 
you are saying nothing different than if you said that it was good 
but bad? 


Alcibiades: What you're saying seems to be true, Socrates. 


Socrates: So nothing that is admirable, so far as it is admirable, is bad, 
nor is anything disgraceful, so far as it is disgraceful, good. 


Alcibiades: It does not appear so. 


Socrates: Now consider it like this also. Isn’t whoever is doing admirably 
also doing well? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: And aren’t those who are doing well happy? 
Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: Now, they are happy through the possession of good 
things? 


Alcibiades: Most of all. 

Socrates: And they possess them through doing well and admirably? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: So doing well is a good thing? 

Alcibiades: Why, of course. 

Socrates: And is doing good” admirable? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


283 “Doing good” translates eupragia, which has the same derivation as eu prattein, 
translated “do well” just above. I introduce “good” here because eupragia 
is more often used of altruistic acts, and thus helps Socrates identify the 
admirable (kalon) with the good (agathon). 
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C Socrates: So the same thing has appeared to us once again to be both 
admirable and good. 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: So whatever we discover to be admirable, we will also discover 
to be good, according to this argument at any rate? 


Alcibiades: Necessarily. 

Socrates: And are good things advantageous or not? 
Alcibiades: They’re advantageous. 

Socrates: Do you remember what we agreed about what’s just? 


Alcibiades: I think it was that those who do what's just necessarily do 
something admirable. 


Socrates: And that those who do what’s admirable do something 
good? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 

D Socrates: And that good things are advantageous. 
Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: So what's just, Alcibiades, is advantageous. 
Alcibiades: It seems so. 


Socrates: What then? Aren’t you the speaker of these things, while I 
am the questioner? 


Alcibiades: I appear to be, as it seems. 


Socrates: So if someone stands up to advise the Athenians or the 
Peparethians,” thinking he knows what's just and what’s unjust, 
and is going to say that what’s just is sometimes bad, surely you’d 

E laugh at him, since you yourself are saying that the same things 
are both just and advantageous? 


Alcibiades: By the gods, Socrates, I don’t know what I’m saying myself, 
and I seem just like someone in a strange state. As you question 
me, at one time things seem one way, but at another time they 
seem different. 


2 Denyer (2001: 152) points out that Peparethos, an obscure island in the Aegean, 
was in the news in 361 B.c. , and would date the dialogue soon after that date 
(i.e., rather late in Plato’s career). Others cite a later event at Peparethos in 
340, seven years after Plato’s death. But perhaps the obscure island is just 
an obscure island, cited for its obscurity. 
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Socrates: Then, my friend, are you ignorant of what this condition is? 
Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: Do you think that, if someone asked you whether you had two 
eyes or three, or two hands or four, or something else like this, 
you would give one answer at one time and another at another, 
or always the same? 


Alcibiades: By this point I’m afraid about myself, but I think it would 
be the same. 


Socrates: Is it because you know? Is this the cause? 
Alcibiades: I think so, for my part. 


Socrates: So when you unwillingly give opposite answers about things, 
it’s clear you don’t know about them? 


Alcibiades: That’s likely. 


Socrates: Now concerning what's just and unjust, and admirable and 
disgraceful, and bad and good, and advantageous and not, don’t 
you say that you are confused® as you give your answers? And 
isn’t it clear that it’s because you don’t know about these things 
that you are confused? 


Alcibiades: To me it is. 


Socrates: So is this how it is? Whenever someone doesn’t know 
something, his soul is necessarily confused about it? 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 

Socrates: What then? Do you know how to go up to the sky?” 
Alcibiades: No, by Zeus, I do not. 

Socrates: Is your opinion about this confused too? 

Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: Do you know the cause, or shall I say? 


Alcibiades: Say it. 


°° Forms of planaomai are here and elsewhere translated by “confused” and the 
like; the literal meaning of the Greek is closer to “wander.” Compare our use 
of “ramble” (which, however, often won’t work as a translation, as it implies 
some attempt at written or spoken expression). For Alcibiades’ vacillation, 
compare Gorgias 481d—482b. 


3! “Going up to the sky” is what the Giants tried to do in their attempt to over- 
throw the Olympian gods. 
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Socrates: It’s because, my friend, you don’t think that you understand 
this when you don’t understand it. 


Alcibiades: How do you mean this? 


Socrates: Look at it in common with me. When you don’t understand 
something, but recognize that you don’t understand it, are you 
confused about that sort of thing? Like the preparation of gourmet 
food—you know, surely, that you do not know about this? 


Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: Then do you have an opinion about how one should prepare 
these things and are you confused, or do you turn this over to 
one who understands? 


Alcibiades: The latter. 


Socrates: What about if you were sailing in a ship? Would you have an 
opinion about whether the tiller should be moved in or out, and, 
since you don’t know, would you be confused, or would you turn 
this over to the helmsman” and keep your peace? 


Alcibiades: I’d turn it over to the helmsman. 


Socrates: So you aren’t confused about the things you don’t know, so 
long as you know that you don’t know them? 


Alcibiades: I likely am not. 


Socrates: Now are you aware that mistakes in action come through this 
sort of ignorance, that of the person who doesn’t know but thinks 
he does know? 


Alcibiades: Again, what do you mean by this? 


Socrates: It’s when we think we know what we're doing, I suppose, that 
we attempt to do something. 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: But some people, I suppose, when they do not think that they 
know, hand it over to others. 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


32 The helmsman (kubernétés) was second in command of an Athenian trireme if 
the trierarch (the aristocrat who had paid for the maintenance of the trireme 
for that year) was on board and was qualified to command a ship; otherwise 
the helmsman would be in charge. Alcibiades’ final fall from grace came in 
407 B.c. when he left his fleet in the hands of his friend and helmsman, An- 
tiochus, only to have Antiochus fight a battle against Alcibiades’ orders. 
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Socrates: So this sort of people who do not know live without making 
mistakes, since they turn it over to others to act concerning these 
things? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: So who are the people who make mistakes? It’s not, I suppose, 
those who know. 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: Since it is neither those who know nor those who don’t know 
but know that they do not know, are any others left, save those 
who don’t know but think that they do? 


Alcibiades: None other than these. 


Socrates: So this ignorance is the cause of bad things and is the most 
contemptible stupidity? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And when it’s about the greatest things, then it does most 
harm and is most disgraceful? 


Alcibiades: By far. 


Socrates: What then? Can you name anything greater than what’s just 
and admirable and what’s good and what’s advantageous? 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: And isn’t it about these things that you say you are 
confused? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: But if you are confused, isn’t it clear from what came before 
that not only are you ignorant of the greatest things, but not 
knowing them you think that you do know? 


Alcibiades: Probably. 


Socrates: Then alas, Alcibiades, what a condition you suffer from! I 
hesitate to name it, but, since we two are alone, it must be said. 
You are wedded to stupidity, best of men, of the most extreme 
sort, as the argument accuses you and you accuse yourself. So this 
is why you are leaping into the affairs of the city before you have 
been educated. You are not the only one to suffer from this; most of 
those who manage the affairs of the city are the same way, except 
a few—perhaps including your guardian, Pericles. 


Alcibiades: And you know, Socrates, he is said not to have become wise 
by chance, but by associating with many who are wise, including 
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Pythoclides and Anaxagoras. And even now at his age he associates 
with Damon for this very reason.” 


Socrates: What then? Have you ever seen anyone wise who is unable 
to make someone else wise in his area of expertise? For example, 
the person who taught you to read was himself wise, and made 
you wise, and could do the same for whoever else he wished. 
Couldn’t he? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Now you, too, the one who learned from him, could make 
another wise? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: And the same goes for the lyre player and the trainer? 
Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: For this, surely, is admirable evidence that those who 
understand something do understand it, that they are able to 
produce someone else who understands it. 


Alcibiades: It seems so to me. 


Socrates: What then? Can you name anyone Pericles has made wise, 
starting with his own sons? 


Alcibiades: What if the sons of Pericles were both born fools, 
Socrates? *4 


Socrates: Well, what about your brother, Cleinias?” 


Alcibiades: Why mention Cleinias, that madman? 


3 Socrates credits the philosopher Anaxagoras with helping Pericles add a cer- 
tain elevated garrulousness to his oratory (Phaedrus 270a); Pericles’ enemies 
are said to have charged Anaxagoras with impiety as a way of getting at 
Pericles. Socrates himself once looked to the philosopher Anaxagoras’ doc- 
trine of Mind for instruction, but was disappointed (Phaedo 97c-99d). Damon 
and Pythoclides were both sophists with special expertise in music. Damon 
advised Pericles on music and, perhaps, the radically democratic measure 
of paying jurors; he is said to have been ostracized. Socrates recommends 
him as a teacher in the Laches (180c—d). 


Pericles’ sons are also characterized as underachievers at Meno 94b, Protagoras 
319e-320a, and Aristotle Rhetoric 2.15 1390b27-31. 


At Protagoras 320a-b, Socrates notes that Pericles asked his brother Ariphron 
to raise Cleinias because he was worried Alcibiades would corrupt him, only 
to have Ariphron give up after six months and return Cleinias to Alcibiades. 
We know little else about him. 
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Socrates: Well, since Cleinias is mad, and the sons of Pericles were both 
born fools, what cause are we to assign in your case, to explain 
why Pericles overlooked you in your condition? 


Alcibiades: I think that I am responsible myself because I did not put 
my mind to it. 


119A Socrates: But tell me of another Athenian or foreigner, slave or free, 


who is reputed to have become wiser through associating with 
Pericles, as I can tell you that associating with Zeno has done for 
Pythodorus son of Isolochus and Callias son of Calliades, each 
of whom paid Zeno one hundred minas and became wise and 
famous.” 


Alcibiades: By Zeus, I can’t. 


Socrates: Well, what do you intend for yourself? Will you go on as you 
are, or take care” of yourself? 


Alcibiades: Let’s consider it in common, Socrates. And, you know, 
I’m aware of what you're saying and I agree. For those who 
manage the affairs of the city do seem, with a few exceptions, to 
be uneducated. 


Socrates: And just what is the point of this? 


Alcibiades: If they had been educated, I suppose, it would be necessary 
for one who was undertaking to compete against them to first learn 
and train as if he were going up against real athletes. But now, 
since they too go into the affairs of the city without any special 
skill, why should one train and bother oneself with learning? For 
I know well that I will completely surpass them thanks to my 
nature. 


Socrates: Alas, excellent man, what a thing you’ve said! How unworthy 
of your looks and your other advantages! 


% The Zeno of paradox fame is sometimes clumped with the sophists (Pha- 
edrus 261c), as he is here. Pythodorus hosts Parmenides and Zeno in Plato’s 
Parmenides; he went on to be elected general at Athens, and to be exiled for 
corruption. This Callias would die as a general at Potidaea in 432 but may 
be meant to remind us of his namesake, the son of Hipponicus and brother- 
in-law of Alcibiades, who, if Socrates can be believed, spent more money on 
sophists than everyone else combined (Apology 20a). One hundred minas 
is a deliberate exaggeration of any fee a sophist could have charged at this 
time (see the note at 123c below). 


%7 I regularly translate the Greek epimeleia and its cognates with some form of 


“care.” The Greek carries connotations of effort, diligence, and attention 
rather than emotional attachment, and to take care of something, as we will 
see, does not mean merely to keep it safe but to improve it. 
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Alcibiades: Just what do you mean? Why say this, Socrates? 
Socrates: I’m troubled on behalf of you and my love for you. 


Alcibiades: How so? 


Socrates: If you think it worthy that your competition be with the 
people here. 


Alcibiades: But who should it be with? 


Socrates: This is certainly a worthy thing for a man who thinks he’s so 
proud to come out and ask. 


Alcibiades: What are you saying? Isn’t my competition with these 
people? 


Socrates: Well, if you had it in mind to take the helm of a trireme that 
was about to do battle, would it be enough for you to be the best 
of your fellow sailors when it came to seamanship, or would you 
think that this should be taken for granted, and look to your true 
antagonists, and not only, as now, to those who are competing on 
your side? You should, surely, so far surpass them that they not 
think themselves worthy to compete against you, but, overawed 
by you, compete on your side against the enemy—if, that is, you 
do really have it in mind to accomplish something admirable and 
worthy of yourself and the city. 


Alcibiades: But I do have that in mind. 


Socrates: Then it’s altogether worthy of you to be glad if you are the best 
common soldier, and not to look to the leaders of our opponents to 
see whether you have turned out better than they have, considering 
them and training with them in view. 


Alcibiades: Who are these people you're talking about, Socrates? 


Socrates: Don’t you know that our city is always making war against 
the Lacedaemonians and the Great King?” 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: So if you intend to be the leader of this city, you would be 
correct to believe that your competition is against the kings of the 
Lacedaemonians and the Persians? 


Alcibiades: That’s probably true. 


38 The king of Persia. 
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Socrates: Oh, no, my good man—you should look to Meidias the quail 

B raiser” and others like him, who attempt to manage the affairs of 

the city when they still have slavish hair on their souls,” as the 

women would say, and thanks to their lack of cultivation have 

not yet lost it. Still speaking their barbarian babble they come 

forward to suck up to the city, not to lead it. It’s these, the ones 

I’m talking about, that you should look to, neglecting yourself. No, 

you shouldn’t learn what can be learned when you are about to 

compete in such a competition, nor train where one must train, 

C but prepare all your preparations just as you have been and go 
into the affairs of the city just like this. 


Alcibiades: Well, Socrates, what you’re saying seems to me to be true, 
and yet I think that the generals of the Lacedaemonians and the 
king of the Persians are no different from the others. 


Socrates: But, excellent man, consider what sort of belief this is. 
Alcibiades: About what? 


Socrates: First, do you think you would take more care of yourself if 
D you feared them and thought that they were dangerous, or if you 
thought they were not? 


Alcibiades: Clearly if I believed they were dangerous. 


Socrates: Now you don’t believe that you would be harmed if you took 
care of yourself? 


Alcibiades: Not at all—I’d be greatly helped. 
Socrates: So your belief is quite bad in this respect. 
Alcibiades: That’s true. 


*® Meidias, an Athenian politician, was a popular butt of the comic poets 
(Aristophanes, Birds 1297-1299), who charged him with sycophancy and 
embezzlement, among other things. He raised quails for the curious sport of 
quail striking, in which one (human) player attempts to drive his opponent’s 
bird from a circle by striking it with a finger upon its head. Alcibiades prob- 
ably played the sport himself. Plutarch (Life of Alcibiades 10) tells us that 
Alcibiades accidentally released a quail from his cloak during his first speech 
before the Assembly. The quail was rescued by Antiochus, who would go 
on to be Alcibiades’ helmsman and lose the battle of Notium for him: see 
Introduction, Section 2, and the note at 117d. 


“0 Slaves had to keep their hair cut short, the better to do menial labor and to 
show off the tattoo that many were given on their foreheads. Thus here losing 
one’s slavish hair ought to mean allowing one’s hair to grow out. Alcibiades 
wore his own hair luxuriously long. 
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Socrates: Consider the second point, that it is false, judging by what’s 
likely. 


Alcibiades: How so? 


Socrates: Is it likely that better natures will come to be in noble races, 
or in ones that aren’t noble? 


Alcibiades: Clearly in noble ones. 


Socrates: Now those who are born well, if they are also brought up 
well, will in this way likely turn out to be complete with regard 
to excellence?“ 


Alcibiades: Necessarily. 


Socrates: Let’s first consider, then, by comparing our situation to theirs, 
whether the kings of the Lacedaemonians and Persians seem to 
be of lesser lines than we are. Or don’t we know that the former 
are descended from Heracles, the latter from Achaemenes, and 
that the lines of Heracles and Achaemenes go back to Perseus, 
son of Zeus?” 


Alcibiades: And my line, Socrates, goes back to Eurysakes,* and that 
of Eurysakes to Zeus. 


Socrates: And mine, my noble Alcibiades, goes back to Daedalus, and 
that of Daedalus to Hephaestus, son of Zeus.“ But their lines, 
starting from themselves, have been kings who were sons of kings, 
all the way back to Zeus—kings of Argos and Lacedaemon in one 
case, in the other case kings of Persia always, and often, as now, of 


“| The Greek areté, elsewhere often translated as “virtue”, is here always ren- 


dered by “excellence.” Areté is that quality which makes anything a good 
example of its kind; it may, but need not, have a moral connotation. 


“ Both royal lines of Sparta claimed descent from Heracles; Achaemenes 


founded the Achaemenid dynasty that ruled Persia until Alexander the 
Great. To make the two lines seem more similar, Socrates plays up the 
rather tenuous connection each had to Zeus, through Perseus. Perseus was 
the great-grandfather of Heracles (who was himself a son of Zeus, of course, 
a far closer connection); Perseus’ son Perses was the mythological ancestor 
of all of the Persians, and thus presumably of Achaemenes as well. 


The legendary Eurysakes, son of Ajax, son of Aeacus, son of Zeus, was said 


to have been king of Salamis before ceding it to Athens. 


“ Socrates, the son of a sculptor, parodies Alcibiades’ tenuous claim to divine 


ancestry by claiming descent from the master artist Daedalus, who in some 
accounts was descended from the craftsman god Hephaestus. Compare 
Euthyphro 11b-c. 
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Asia as well. We ourselves are private citizens, as were our fathers. 
And if you had to point out your ancestors or the ancestral land 
of Eurysakes, Salamis, or that of Aeacus before him, Aegina, to 
Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, how much do you think he’d laugh? 
Look out that we not prove to be worse off than these men both 
in the dignity of our lines and in our upbringing as well. 


Haven’t you observed how great the advantages of the kings 
of the Lacedaemonians are, whose wives are publicly guarded by 
the ephors in order that, as far as is possible, no one escape their 
notice and become king who has been born to someone other than 
a descendant of Heracles?” The king of the Persians is so superior 
that there is no one who suspects that the next king might be the 
son of anyone other than him. For this reason the wife of the king 
is guarded by nothing other than fear. When the eldest child is 
born, he who will rule,” first all the subjects in the territory ruled 
by the king hold a festival, and then for the rest of time on the 
birthday of the king all of Asia holds royal sacrifices and feasts. 
When we are born, as the comic poet put it,“ even the neighbors 
hardly notice anything, Alcibiades. 


After this the boy is raised not by some worthless woman 
nurse, but by the eunuchs who are thought to be the best of those 
in the king’s service. To these are given the task of caring for the 
newborn child, and in order to contrive that he turn out to be 


Salamis and Aegina are fairly small islands visible from Athens. Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia from 465 to 424, would have scoffed at their size, but would 
also have remembered the disastrous defeat Xerxes’ fleet suffered off Salamis 
in 480. 


Anachronistic irony. Alcibiades was widely believed to have had an affair 
with the wife of the Spartan king Agis about twenty years after the dramatic 
date of the dialogue; she then gave birth to an illegitimate son. The ephors 
were elected Spartan officials with wide power over domestic affairs. 


The Persian succession was in practice rather less regular than this. Artaxerxes 
had killed his older brother; his son Ochus (Darius IT) would kill two brothers 
before securing the throne for himself; and his heir, another Artaxerxes, would 
face a rebellion from the Cyrus who had led Persian forces against Athens 
and Alcibiades in the Peloponnesian War. It is this rebellion that Xenophon 
would assist: see the note at 123b below. 


The comic poet Plato, a contemporary of Alcibiades (and no relation to the 
philosopher), fragment 204 Kock. The line became proverbial, but its original 
context is lost. 
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most beautiful, they shape and straighten the child’s limbs.” And 
for doing these things they are held in high esteem. 

When the boys enter their seventh year, they turn to horses 
and riding instructors, and begin to go hunting. When the boy 
enters his fourteenth year, those who are called the royal tutors 
take him over. These are the four Persians selected because they 
have been deemed to be the best among those in their prime: the 
wisest man, the most just man, the most moderate man, and the 
most courageous man. The first of these teaches the craft of the 
Magi, that of Zoroaster, son of Horomazus™ (this consists of service 
to the gods), and he also teaches him about being a king. The most 
just man teaches him to tell the truth throughout his life; the most 
moderate man teaches him not to be ruled by any pleasure, so that 
he may be accustomed to be free and truly royal, since he rules 
first of all over the things within him, and is no slave to them. 
The most courageous man teaches by preparing him to be fearless 
and without dread, since to be afraid is to be a slave. 

But in your case, Alcibiades, Pericles chose as your tutor 
the slave who was the most useless due to his age, Zopyrus the 
Thracian. I’d go through the rest of the upbringing and education 
of your competitors for you, if it weren’t such a lot of work, and 
these things weren’t sufficient to make clear the rest, which follows 
from them. Your breeding, Alcibiades, and your upbringing and 
education, or that of any other Athenian, is of concern, practically 
speaking, to no one—unless someone happens to love you. 

If you wish to look to riches and luxuries and fashion and 
trailing robes and ointments of myrrh and multitudes of slaves in 
attendance and the rest of the delicacies of the Persians,” you'd 
be ashamed of yourself, when you sensed how far you were left 
behind by them. And if you will wish to look to the moderation 


Such bending of infants’ limbs was also a common practice among the Greeks 
(Republic 2.377c, Laws 7.789c-e). 


Zoroaster, dated by modern scholars to 1400-1200 B.c., founded the religion 
named after him. Its primary divinities were the god Ahuramazda (Greek 
Horomazus) and his evil counterpart, whose name means “the Lie”: hence 
the emphasis on truth-telling in Persian culture. By the dramatic date of our 
dialogue the kings of Persia were probably Zoroastrians. The Magi were 
the priests of the Medes and hence of their Persian rulers. Socrates here 
mistakenly makes Horomazus Zoroaster’s father, as happens elsewhere in 
our Greek sources. 


Alcibiades would be fond of luxuries, including extravagant clothing. Plu- 
tarch (Life of Alcibiades 16.1) describes his “effeminate garments of purple 
dragged through the market-places.” 
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and orderliness, the composure, contentedness, high-mindedness, 
discipline, courage, endurance, love of labor, love of victory, and 
love of honor of the Lacedaemonians, you'd believe yourself a 
mere child in all such things. 

And if you pay attention to wealth, and believe you are 
something special when it comes to this, we'll not leave even this 
unsaid in the hope that you may see where you stand. If you wish 
to look to the riches of the Lacedaemonians, you'll recognize that 
the riches here fall far short of those there. For no one here could 
rival all the land they hold, both their own and that in Messenia, 
either in size or excellence, nor in their possession of slaves, both 
helots* and the others, nor, surely, of horses or the other animals 
that graze in Messenia. All this I’ll let go, but there is not as 
much gold and silver among the rest of the Greeks as there is in 
private hands in Lacedaemon. For it has been going in for many 
generations now from all of the Greeks, and often also from the 
barbarians, but it never comes out. It’s just like the tale of Aesop 
that the fox told to the lion: the tracks of the money going into 
Lacedaemon are clear, but no one has ever seen the tracks coming 
out.” So one must know well that the people there are the richest 
of the Greeks in gold and silver, and the king is the richest of those 
there. For the kings receive the greatest shares of gold and silver, 
and most frequently, and the royal tribute the Lacedaemonians 
pay their kings is not small. 

The Lacedaemonians’ wealth is great by Greek standards, but 
compared to the riches of the Persians and their king, it’s nothing. 
I once heard from a trustworthy man, who was one of those who 
had gone up to see the king, that he had passed through a very 
large and good land, nearly a day’s journey across, which the 


The Spartans had reduced their neighbors in Messenia (and some of the 
inhabitants of Laconia) to a servile status. Unlike chattel slaves, these helots 
reproduced in family groups and had some property rights, but they were 
themselves property of the Spartan state, and bitterly resented Spartan rule. 
Plato elsewhere characterizes the Spartans’ treatment of the helots as imprac- 
ticably harsh (Laws 6.777c-778a). 


An elderly lion is no longer able to go out and hunt, and pretends to be sick 
so that the other animals will come to see if this is the case; the fox notices 
that none of the visitors ever return (Halm 246 = Perry 142). Private pos- 
session of gold or silver coinage was illegal at Sparta, but this apparently 
didn’t prevent the Spartans from corruption, especially after their victory in 
the Peloponnesian War in 404 B.c. gave them wider opportunities to enrich 
themselves overseas. 
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inhabitants called the girdle of the king’s wife. And there was 
another that they called her veil, and many other beautiful and 
good regions reserved for the apparel of his wife, each place taking 
its name from some type of apparel. 

Thus I think that if someone were to tell the mother of the 
king, and wife of Xerxes, Amestris,” that the son of Deinomache 
had it in mind to challenge her son— Deinomache, whose apparel 
is worth fifty minas, if that, and whose son has not even three 
hundred plethra of land in Erchiae*°—she would wonder just what 
this Alcibiades fellow is putting his trust in when he intends to vie 
with Artaxerxes. And I think she’d say that there’s nothing else 
for this man to trust in as he makes his attempt other than care 
and wisdom, for these are the only noteworthy things among the 
Greeks. And if she learned that Alcibiades here who is now making 
his attempt has, first of all, barely entered his twentieth year; next 
that he is completely uneducated; and, furthermore, that when 
the one who loves him tells him that he must first learn and take 
care of himself and train, and only then go to vie with the king, 
he is unwilling, but says he’s content just as he is, I think she’d be 
amazed and ask, “Then just what does the lad put his trust in?” If 
we Said that it was in his beauty and height and family and wealth 
and the nature of his soul, she’d believe, Alcibiades, that we were 
mad as she looked to their advantages in such things. 

And I think that Lampido, the daughter of Leotychides, wife 
of Archidamus, and mother of Agis,” kings all of them, would be 


The man was perhaps Xenophon, who says that while he was a member of 
Cyrus’ army and marching against King Artaxerxes he camped by a place 
whose revenues provided the queen with her girdle (Anabasis 1.4). 


Herodotus (9.108—113) and Ctesias (fragment 14) relate tales in which Ames- 
tris appears powerful and cruel. The Greeks often made the Persians out to 
be effeminate, as in the artistic convention in which Amazons stand in for 
Persians, and they were both intrigued and repelled by what they saw as the 
harem intrigue of the Persian court. 


Three hundred plethra are roughly seventy modern acres. The estate in 
Erchiae would have been worth a little more than four talents; four talents 
or so made one eligible for the special taxes levied against the rich at Athens. 
There are sixty minas in a talent, so Deinomache’s fifty-mina wardrobe is also 
rather extensive. But compared to the fabulous wealth of the Persians, these 
respectable Athenian fortunes are puny. 


Leotychides was king of Sparta 491-469, Archidamus 469-427; Agis would 
be king 427-399. 
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amazed herself when looking to their advantages, if you intended 
to vie with her son despite being so badly brought up. 

And don’t you think it’s disgraceful, if even the women of 
our enemies have a better idea of what sort of men we’d have 
to be to take them on than we do ourselves? Rather, you blessed 
man, be persuaded by me and the inscription at Delphi: Know 
Thyself—recognize that these are your opponents, not those you 
think. We will surpass not even one of them, if not through care 
and art. If you fall short of them, you will fall short of becoming 
a name among the Greeks and barbarians, something you seem to 
me to love as no one has ever loved anything else. 


Alcibiades: How must I take care of myself, then, Socrates? Can you 
explain it? For you really seem like one who’s spoken the truth. 


Socrates: Yes, I can. Or, rather, we must consider in common how we 
can become the best possible. For, you know, I’m not saying that 
you must be educated, while I don’t need to be, since I don’t differ 
from you except in one way. 


Alcibiades: What? 


Socrates: My guardian is better and wiser than your guardian 
Pericles. 


Alcibiades: Who is your guardian, Socrates? 


Socrates: The god, Alcibiades, who did not allow me to speak with you 
before this day. It’s him that I trust in when I say that your glory 
will come to light through no one else save me. 


Alcibiades: You're joking, Socrates. 


Socrates: Perhaps. But I’m saying the truth when I say that we need to 
take care of ourselves, or rather that all people do, but the two of 
us very much indeed. 


Alcibiades: About me you're not wrong. 

Socrates: Nor about me. 

Alcibiades: What are we to do, then? 

Socrates: We must not give up or slack off, my companion. 
Alcibiades: That would hardly be fitting, Socrates. 


Socrates: No, it wouldn’t, so we must consider this in common. And 
tell me: we do say that we want to be as good as possible. Isn’t 
that it? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: What sort of excellence are we aiming for? 


Alcibiades: Clearly, that of men, good ones. 
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Socrates: Good at what? 

Alcibiades: Clearly, those good at managing affairs. 

Socrates: What sort of affairs? Those having to do with horses? 
Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: For we would go to those skilled about horses? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then do you mean affairs having to do with ships? 
Alcibiades: No. 

Socrates: For we would go to those skilled about ships? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then what sorts of affairs? Those managed by whom? 
Alcibiades: By Athenians who are admirable and good. * 


Socrates: By the admirable and good do you mean those who are 
sensible® or those who are foolish? 


Alcibiades: Those who are sensible. 

Socrates: Now isn’t each good at whatever he is sensible about? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And wretched at what he is foolish about? 
Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: So the cobbler is sensible when it comes to the making of 
shoes? 


Alcibiades: Of course. 

Socrates: So he’s good at that? 

Alcibiades: Yes, he’s good. 

Socrates: And isn’t the cobbler foolish about making clothing? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


58 “Admirable and good” is a literal translation of kaloi kagathoi, a phrase with 
both ethical and class implications, which could also be rendered by “gentle- 
men” or “the better sort.” 

5 Phronein, the word translated here and below as “sensible,” can also be ren- 
dered as “prudent” or even “wise”; so also for cognates. See Alcibiades II 
138c with note. 
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B Socrates: So he’s bad at that? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: So according to this argument, at any rate, the same person 
is both bad and good. 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 
Socrates: Then do you say that good men are also bad? 
Alcibiades: Certainly not. 
Socrates: Well, just who do you say is good? 
Alcibiades: I say it’s those who are able to rule in the city. 
Socrates: Not, surely, those able to rule horses? 
Alcibiades: Certainly not. 
Socrates: But people? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: Sick ones? 
Alcibiades: No. 
Socrates: Those who are sailing? 
Alcibiades: That’s not what I say. 
Socrates: Those who are harvesting? 
Alcibiades: No. 
C Socrates: Well, is it those who are doing nothing or doing something? 
Alcibiades: I mean those doing something. 
Socrates: Doing what? Try to clarify it for me. 


Alcibiades: It’s those who do business with each other and make use 
of each other as we do in living in cities. 


Socrates: So you're talking about ruling people who make use of other 
people? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Is it coxswains who make use of rowers? 
Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: For that would be the excellence of the helmsman? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
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Socrates: Then do you mean people who rule the aulos players who lead 
people in song and make use of the members of the chorus? 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 
Socrates: For that would be the excellence of the director? 
Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: So just what do you mean by being able to rule people who 
make use of people? 


Alcibiades: I mean those who have a share in citizenship and who do 
business with each other—it’s being able to rule these people in 
the city. 


Socrates: So what art is this? Just as if I again asked you the same 
question I did just now—what art makes one understand how to 
rule those who have a share in sailing? 


Alcibiades: That of the helmsman. 


Socrates: And what form of knowledge enables one to rule those who 
share in the song, as was said just now? 


Alcibiades: The one you just said, that of the director. 

Socrates: And what do you call the knowledge about those who share 
in citizenship? 

Alcibiades: I call it good advice, Socrates. 

Socrates: What? The advice helmsmen give doesn’t seem bad, does it? 

Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: But it’s good advice? 


Alcibiades: To me it seems so, good at least for keeping those who are 
sailing safe. 


Socrates: Beautifully put. And the good advice you're talking about, 
what is it for? 


Alcibiades: For running the city better and keeping it safe. 


Socrates: And it is run better and kept safe by the presence or absence 
of what? Just as if you were to ask me, “The body is run better 
and kept safe through the presence or absence of what?” I'd say 


© An aulos player provided musical accompaniment for Greek plays and their 
choruses. On the aulos see 106e with note. 
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that it’s when health is present and disease absent. Don’t you think 
that’s how it is? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And if you asked me, “Eyes are better when what is present?” 
I’d say, in the same way, when sight is present, and blindness 
absent. And ears, when deafness is absent and hearing present, 
become better and are better tended. 


Alcibiades: That’s correct. 


Socrates: Well, what of this? A city becomes better and is better tended 
and run whenever what is present or absent? 


Alcibiades: It seems to me, Socrates, that whenever there’s friendship 
among the people for each other, and hatred and factional strife 
are absent. 


Socrates: Now by friendship do you mean agreement“! or 
disagreement? 


Alcibiades: Agreement. 
Socrates: Now through what art do cities agree about numbers? 
Alcibiades: Mathematics. 


Socrates: And what about private citizens? Isn’t it through the same 
one? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: And each person with himself? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Through what art does each person agree with himself about 
whether a foot or a yard is longer? Isn’t it through the art of 
measurement? 


Alcibiades: Why, surely. 
Socrates: And also private citizens and cities with each other? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And isn’t it the same when it comes to weight? 


& The Greek homonoia, translated throughout by “agreement,” can refer to intel- 
lectual agreement (the meaning Socrates seems to rely on) or emotional con- 
cord (which may be more what Alcibiades has in mind: see 126e). Factional 
strife (stasis) was common in many Greek cities, and agreement, particularly 
agreement about who was to rule, was thus a major goal of Greek politics. 
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Alcibiades: I say so. 


Socrates: Now the agreement you're talking about, what is it and what’s 
it about? What art produces it? And is it the same for a city and for 
a private citizen, both himself with himself and with another? 


Alcibiades: That does seem likely. 


Socrates: So what is it? Don’t grow weary of answering, but make an 
effort to speak. 


Alcibiades: I think I mean the friendship and agreement that a father 
who loves his son shares with the son, as does the mother, and a 
brother with brother and wife with husband. 


Socrates: Do you think, Alcibiades, that a husband’ would be able 
to agree with his wife about spinning wool, he who does not 
understand it with she who does understand? 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: Nor is there any need. For this, at any rate, is a subject for 
women to learn. 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And would a wife be able to agree with her husband about 
soldiering, when she hasn’t learned about it? 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 
Socrates: For this, at any rate, you would probably say is for men. 
Alcibiades: I would. 


Socrates: So some subjects of learning are for women, and some for 
men, according to your argument. 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: So in these matters, at any rate, there is no agreement for wives 
with their husbands. 


Alcibiades: No. 


Socrates: So there’s not any friendship, either, if indeed friendship is 
agreement. 


Alcibiades: It appears not. 


® The Greek anér, translated here and below by “husband,” is also the regular 
word for a man as opposed to a woman; so too the Greek gunë can mean 
both “wife” and “woman.” 
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Socrates: So inasmuch as women do their own work,” their husbands 
are not friends to them.” 


Alcibiades: It’s not likely. 


Socrates: Nor are wives friends to their husbands, inasmuch as their 
husbands do their own work. 


Alcibiades: No. 


Socrates: Neither, then, are cities well run in this way, whenever 
everyone does their own work. 


Alcibiades: I think they are, Socrates. 


Socrates: What do you mean, if friendship is not present, and we said 
that cities were well run when it was present, and otherwise 
not? 


Alcibiades: But it seems to me that it’s just because of this, because each 
person does his own work, that friendship is present in cities. 


Socrates: It didn’t a moment ago. But what do you mean now? Is 
friendship present when agreement isn’t? Or is it possible for 
there to be agreement about something that some know and 
some do not? 


Alcibiades: That’s impossible. 


Socrates: And are they doing what’s just or what’s unjust, when they 
do their own work? 


Alcibiades: Why, what’s just, of course. 


Socrates: So when citizens in the city are doing what's just, friendship 
doesn’t come to exist between them? 


Alcibiades: To me it seems necessary that it come to exist, Socrates. 


D Socrates: So just what is this friendship or agreement about which you 


say we must become wise and give good advice, if we are to 
become good men? I can learn neither what it is nor in whom it 
is present. Sometimes it appears to be present in the same people, 
sometimes not, at least from your argument. 


“Do their own work” (ta hauton prattousin) could also be rendered as “mind 


their own business”; it is one of the definitions of justice in the Republic 
(4.433a). 


& The Greek for friendship (philia) is cognate with the verb here (philein), which 
is often translated “to love.” Hence an alternative translation: “wives are not 
loved by their husbands.” So also for Socrates’ next line. 
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Alcibiades: By the gods, Socrates, I myself don’t know what I’m saying, 
and I’ve probably been in the most disgraceful way for a long time 
without noticing it. 

Socrates: Well, you must take heart. If you sensed that you were in this 
state at fifty, it would be a difficult thing to take care of yourself. 
But now you're at the age when one ought to sense this. 


Alcibiades: So what should one who senses this do, Socrates? 


Socrates: Answer the questions, Alcibiades. And if you do this, God 
willing—if one should at all trust in my divining—both you and 
I will be better off. 


Alcibiades: That’s how it will be, at least as far as my answering 
goes. 


Socrates: Come on then, what is it to take care of oneself—lest we 
without noticing it are perhaps not caring for ourselves when we 
think that we are—and when is it that one does this? When one 
takes care of the things that belong to him, does he then also take 
care of himself? 


Alcibiades: It seems so to me, at any rate. 


Socrates: And when does a person take care of his feet? Does he take 
care of them whenever he takes care of the things that belong to 
the feet? 


Alcibiades: I don’t understand. 


Socrates: Do you speak of things belonging to the hand? For example, 
would you say that the ring belongs to any other part of a person 
than the finger? 


Alcibiades: Certainly not. 
Socrates: And a shoe to the foot in the same way? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


<Socrates: And clothing and blankets likewise belong to the rest of the 
body? 


Alcibiades: Yes.>© 


Socrates: So when we take care of shoes, are we then taking care of 
feet? 


Alcibiades: I don’t entirely understand, Socrates. 


® These lines, like those at 115e and 133c, are found only in quotations from 
later authors. 
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Socrates: What, Alcibiades? Do you speak of a correct way of taking 
care of any given thing? 


Alcibiades: I do. 


Socrates: Now, whenever someone makes something better, do you say 
this is correct care? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: So what art improves shoes? 
Alcibiades: Cobbling. 

Socrates: So we take care of shoes with cobbling? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Do we take care of feet with cobbling? Or by that art with 
which we make feet better? 


Alcibiades: The latter. 


Socrates: And we make the feet better with the same art with which we 
make the rest of the body better? 


Alcibiades: It seems so to me. 
Socrates: Isn’t that athletics? 
Alcibiades: Most certainly. 


Socrates: So with athletics we take care of the foot, but with cobbling 
we take care of the things that belong to the foot? 


Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: And by athletics we take care of the hands, but by ring-making, 
the things that belong to the hand? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And by athletics we take care of the body, but by weaving 
and the other arts, the things belonging to the body? 


Alcibiades: By all means. 


Socrates: So it’s by one art that we take care of each thing itself, and by 
another one that we take care of the things that belong to it? 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: So whenever you take care of the things that belong to you, 
you are not taking care of yourself. 


Alcibiades: By no means. 


Socrates: For one doesn’t use the same art, it’s likely, to take care of 
oneself and the things that belong to one. 
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Alcibiades: It appears not. 


Socrates: Come on, then, with what art could we take care of 
ourselves? 


Alcibiades: I can’t say. 


Socrates: But this much, at any rate, has been agreed: it’s not the art we 
use to make anything at all of the things that belong to us better, 
but that which we use to make ourselves better. 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: Now would we ever have recognized what art makes a shoe 
better if we didn’t know what a shoe was? 


Alcibiades: That’s impossible. 


Socrates: Nor what art makes rings better, if we were ignorant of what 
a ring was. 


Alcibiades: True. 


Socrates: And what art makes oneself better—could we ever know this 
if we were ignorant of just what we ourselves are? 


Alcibiades: That’s impossible. 


Socrates: Then is it easy to know oneself, and was it some simpleton 
who inscribed this on the temple at Delphi, or is it difficult and 
not a matter for just anyone? 


Alcibiades: To me, Socrates, it has often seemed to be a matter for 
anyone, but has often seemed most difficult. 


Socrates: Well, Alcibiades, whether it is easy or not, nevertheless 
this is how it stands for us: if we knew this we could perhaps 
recognize what care of ourselves is, but in ignorance of this we 
never could. 


Alcibiades: That’s so. 


Socrates: Come on, in what way could the self itself* be discovered? 
For in this way we could perhaps discover just what we are 
ourselves, but if we remain in ignorance of it we'll be unable to 
do so, I suppose. 


Alcibiades: You're correct. 
Socrates: By Zeus, hold on—with whom are you conversing now? Surely 


it’s with me? 


% Others (as Denyer 2001) would render auto to auto here and at 130d as “the 
itself itself.” 
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Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And I with you? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: So Socrates is the one conversing? 

Alcibiades: Of course. 

Socrates: And Alcibiades the one listening? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Now, doesn’t Socrates converse through speech? 
c Alcibiades: Why, surely. 


Socrates: And you call conversing and making use of speech the same 
thing, I suppose. 


Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: And the one who is using and what's being used, aren’t they 
are different? 


Alcibiades: What do you mean? 


Socrates: Well, a cobbler cuts, I suppose, with a cutter and a knife and 
other tools. 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: So the one who cuts and uses is one thing, and what he uses 
to cut is another. 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: And just so the lyre player himself is something different from 
the things he plays with? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


D Socrates: Well, this is what I was asking just now, if the one who uses 
and what he uses always seem to be different. 


Alcibiades: It seems so. 


Socrates: What, then, are we to say about the cobbler? Does he cut only 
with his tools, or also with his hands? 


Alcibiades: Also with his hands. 
Socrates: So he uses them too? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Does he also make use of his eyes when he cuts? 
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Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And we agree that the one using and the things he uses are 
different? 


Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: So the cobbler and the lyre player are different from the hands 
and eyes with which they work. 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 

Socrates: Now doesn’t man” make use of his whole body? 
Alcibiades: Of course. 

Socrates: And what uses and what is used by it are different? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: So man is something different from his own body? 
Alcibiades: It seems so. 

Socrates: Then just what is man? 

Alcibiades: I can’t say. 


Socrates: Well, you can say this, at any rate, that man is that which 
uses the body. 


Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Now, does something other than soul use it? 
Alcibiades: Nothing else. 

Socrates: By ruling it? 

Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: And surely this, I think, no one would think otherwise 
about. 


Alcibiades: What? 

Socrates: That man is one of three things. 

Alcibiades: Which? 

Socrates: Soul or body or both together, this whole thing. 


7 In this passage (through 130c), I translate anthropos, which is usually “per- 
son” or “one” elsewhere, with the generic “man.” “Man” elsewhere usually 
translates anér, which explicitly marks a man as distinct from a woman. 
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Alcibiades: Why, surely. 


Socrates: But we agreed that man was the very thing that ruled the 
body. 


Alcibiades: We did agree. 

Socrates: Then does the body itself rule itself? 

Alcibiades: By no means. 

Socrates: Since we say it is ruled. 

Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: So this wouldn’t be what we are seeking. 

Alcibiades: It’s not likely. 

Socrates: Then do both together rule the body, and is this what man 
is? 

Alcibiades: Quite possibly. 


Socrates: This least of all. For if one isn’t sharing the rule, there’s no 
way, I suppose, for both together to rule. 


Alcibiades: Correct. 


Socrates: And since neither the body nor both together are man, then 
what remains, I think, is either that man is nothing, or, if man is 
something, he turns out to be nothing other than soul. 


Alcibiades: Just so. 


Socrates: So is there still any need to show you more clearly that the 
soul is man? 


Alcibiades: No, by Zeus, this seems to me to be sufficient. 


Socrates: And if it is not precise, but just within measure, that will suffice 
for us. For we will know this precisely whenever we discover the 
thing we passed by just now because it would require so much 
investigation. 


Alcibiades: What’s that? 


Socrates: What was said just now in pretty much these terms, that 
first the self itself must be investigated. Now instead of it we 
were investigating what each individual is. And perhaps this will 
suffice. For there’s nothing, I suppose, that we would say is more 
authoritative over us than the soul. 
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Alcibiades: Certainly not. 


Socrates: So this would be an admirable thing to believe: you and I are 
communicating with each other, making use of words, by soul 
towards soul.® 


Alcibiades: Definitely. 


Socrates: So this is what we were talking about a little bit before: Socrates 
converses with Alcibiades, making use of speech—not speaking to 
his face, it’s likely, but to Alcibiades; and this is his soul. 


Alcibiades: It seems so to me. 


Socrates: So he who commands that one know oneself bids us to know 
our souls. 


Alcibiades: It seems so. 


Socrates: So whoever knows any of the parts of the body knows what 
belongs to him, but not himself. 


Alcibiades: That’s so. 


Socrates: So no doctor knows himself, inasmuch as he is a doctor, nor 
does any trainer, inasmuch as he is a trainer. 


Alcibiades: It does not seem so. 


Socrates: So farmers and craftsmen fall far short of knowing themselves. 
For they don’t even know what belongs to them, it seems, but 
something further removed than what belongs to them, at least 
as far as their arts are concerned. For they know the things that 
belong to the body, the things with which the body is tended. 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: So if moderation” is knowing oneself, none of these is 
moderate because of his art. 


Alcibiades: It does not seem so to me. 


Socrates: For this reason these seem to be low-class arts and not subjects 
a good man need know. 


To remove any hint of using the soul, some would emend the dative psychéi 
to the accusative psychén and read “you and I are communicating with words, 
soul to soul.” 


® The Greek sophrosuneé, translated throughout by “moderation,” literally means 


something like “soundmindedness.” It can apply to self-control (as probably 
at 122c) as well as to self-knowledge. 
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Alcibiades: Definitely. 


Socrates: So, once again, whoever tends his body tends what belongs 
to him and not himself. 


Alcibiades: Probably. 


Socrates: And whoever tends money, tends neither himself nor what 
belongs to him, but something still further removed than what 
belongs to him? 


Alcibiades: It seems so to me. 
Socrates: So the moneymaker isn’t doing his own work after all. 
Alcibiades: Correct. 


Socrates: So if someone was a lover of Alcibiades’ body, it was not 
Alcibiades he loved, but something that belonged to Alcibiades? 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 
Socrates: So it’s he who loves your soul who loves you? 
Alcibiades: That appears necessary from the argument. 


Socrates: Now, the one who loves your body is going to depart, since 
its bloom is fading? 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: But the one who loves your soul will not depart, so long as 
it is getting better. 
Alcibiades: That’s likely. 


Socrates: Then I am the one who does not go off but remains as your 
body is fading, now that the others have departed. 


Alcibiades: You’ve done well, Socrates—and may you not leave me. 
Socrates: Well, make the effort to be as beautiful as you can be. 
Alcibiades: I will make the effort. 


Socrates: So this is how things stand with you. There never was, it’s 
likely, a lover of Alcibiades son of Cleinias, nor is there, save one 
alone—and he cherished’””—Socrates son of Sophroniscus and 
Phaenarete. 


” An allusion to Homer, Odyssey 2.364-65, where the nurse Eurycleia is at- 
tempting to persuade Telemachus not to go off searching for information 
about his lost father: 


Why do you want to go across much country, being a lone, cherished <son>? 
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Alcibiades: True. 


Socrates: Now you said that I had barely beat you to it in approaching 
you, since you would have approached me first, wanting to learn 
why I alone do not depart. 


Alcibiades: That is how it was. 


Socrates: Well, this is the reason: I alone loved you, while the others 
loved what belonged to you. What belongs to you is passing its 
prime, but you are beginning to bloom. And now, unless you are 
corrupted by the Athenian people and become uglier, I shall not 
leave you. For this is what I most fear, that you will be corrupted 
by becoming a people lover. Many good Athenians have already 
experienced this, for “the people of greathearted Erechtheus””! 
has a lovely face. But one must see them stripped. So take the 
precaution I’m talking about. 


Alcibiades: What precaution? 


Socrates: Exercise first, you blessed man, and learn what one must learn 
in order to get into the affairs of the city, and do not get into them 
before that, so that you may go with the countercharm in hand 
and not suffer anything terrible. 


Alcibiades: You seem to me to have put it well, Socrates. But try to 
explain in what way we can take care of ourselves. 


Socrates: Well, this much we’ve accomplished previously: we’ve come 
to a decent agreement about what we are. We were afraid that, 
falling short of this, we would without noticing it end up caring 
for something else and not for ourselves. 


Alcibiades: That’s so. 


Socrates: And after that we agreed that one must take care of the soul 
and look to it. 


Alcibiades: Clearly. 


Socrates: And taking care of bodies and of money must be handed over 
to others. 


Alcibiades: Why, surely. 


Socrates: In what way could we know these things most distinctly? Since 
if we know this, it’s likely, we’ll also know ourselves. Why—by 
the gods!—did we fail to understand that eloquent inscription at 
Delphi we mentioned just now? 


7 A quotation from Homer, Iliad 2.547, in the catalogue of ships; Erechtheus 
is a legendary early king of Athens. 
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Alcibiades: Whatever do you have in mind in saying this, Socrates? 


Socrates: I'll point out to you what I suspect the inscription is telling 
and advising us. There’s probably not a parallel for it everywhere, 
but in the case of vision alone. 


Alcibiades: What do mean by this? 


Socrates: You consider it, too. If it advised our eye as if the eye were a 
person, saying, “See yourself,” how would we understand what 
it was suggesting? Wouldn’t it be to look at something in which 
the eye was going to see itself? 


Alcibiades: Clearly. 


Socrates: Are we aware of anything in which, when we look at it, we 
see both it and ourselves? 


Alcibiades: Clearly, Socrates, mirrors and things of that sort. 


Socrates: You’re correct. Now is there anything of this sort in the eye 
with which we see? 


Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: So you are aware that the face of one looking at an eye 
appears in the pupil of the person opposite him as in a mirror; 
we call this the “image in the eye,” as it is a reflection of the one 
looking at it.” 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: So an eye beholding an eye, and looking at that which is best 
in it, that with which it sees, would thus see itself? 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: But if it looked at any other of the things in a person or at 
any other thing there is, except for that which is similar to it, it 
will not see itself. 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: So if an eye is going to see itself, it must look at an eye, and 
at just that place in the eye in which the excellence of the eye 
resides. And this, I suppose, is vision. 


Alcibiades: Just so. 


72 The Greek word translated here as “image in the eye,” korē, can also mean 
“girl,” “doll,” or “pupil.” The image in the pupil played a central role in 
many ancient theories of vision. 
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Socrates: So, my friend Alcibiades, if a soul is to know itself, it must 
look into a soul, and particularly into that region of it in which 
the excellence of the soul, wisdom, resides, and to anything else 
that this is similar to? 


Alcibiades: It seems so to me, Socrates. 


Socrates: Can we say that anything in the soul is more divine than that 
which is concerned with knowing and thought? 


Alcibiades: We cannot. 


Socrates: So it is to God” that this aspect of soul is similar, and one 
looking to this and knowing all that is divine, both God and 
thought, would in this way also most know himself. 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


<Socrates: Then just as mirrors are clearer than the reflector in the eye 
and purer and more brilliant, so also God is more pure and more 
brilliant than that which is best in our soul? 


Alcibiades: That’s likely, Socrates. 


Socrates: So looking to God we would make use of the most beautiful 
reflector and, among human things, looking to the excellence of the 
soul, and in this way we would best see and know ourselves. 


Alcibiades: Yes.>” 
Socrates: And we agreed that knowing oneself is moderation.” 


Alcibiades: Of course. 


72 The Greeks sometimes used the singular for god, theos, in contexts that show 
that neither “the god” or “a god” is meant, leaving us with “God.” But no 
commitment to monotheism is implied; rather theos stands in for the qualities 
the gods share as gods, and often approaches “the gods” in meaning. Here 
some manuscripts read toi theioi, “the divine,” in place of the text I render 
as “God,” toi theoi; the meaning is not greatly changed either way. 


™ These lines, like those at 115e and 128a above, are not found in manuscripts of 


the Alcibiades I, but only in quotations from later authors. Some (e.g., Denyer 
2001: 236-237) argue that this passage has linguistic oddities and is a Chris- 
tian or Neoplatonic interpolation. Others (e.g., Johnson 1999: 11-14) argue 
that an apparent cross-reference to it at 134d shows that it is authentic (and 
the later passage is in the manuscript tradition, so there is no independent 
reason for deleting it). 


* Compare 131b. 
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Socrates: Then if we do not know ourselves, and are not moderate, could 
we know the things that belong to us, both good and bad? 


Alcibiades: How could that happen, Socrates? 


Socrates: For perhaps it appears to you impossible for one who does 
not know Alcibiades to recognize that the things that belong to 
Alcibiades do belong to Alcibiades. 


Alcibiades: Impossible indeed, by Zeus. 


Socrates: Nor is it possible for us to know that our things are ours, if 
we do not know ourselves. 


Alcibiades: How could that be? 


Socrates: And if we do not know our things, we cannot know what 
belongs to our things either? 


Alcibiades: It does not appear so. 


Socrates: So we were not altogether correct to agree just now” that there 
are some who do not know themselves, but know what belongs to 
them, and others who only know what belongs to their belongings. 
For it seems that it is a matter for one person and one art to know 
all of these things: oneself, what belongs to one, and what belongs 
to one’s belongings. 


Alcibiades: Probably. 


Socrates: And he who is ignorant about what belongs to him is also, I 
suppose, ignorant of what belongs to others in the same way. 


Alcibiades: Why, surely. 


Socrates: Now, if he is ignorant about what belongs to others, he will 
also be ignorant about what belongs to cities? 


Alcibiades: Necessarily. 

Socrates: So this sort of person could not become a statesman? 
Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: Nor a manager of a household. 

Alcibiades: Certainly not. 

Socrates: Nor will he know what he’s doing. 

Alcibiades: No, he won’t. 


Socrates: And won’t he make mistakes if he doesn’t know? 
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Alcibiades: Of course. 


Socrates: And when he makes mistakes will he not do badly,” both in 
private and in public? 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 

Socrates: And when he does badly won't he be wretched? 
Alcibiades: Very much so. 

Socrates: What about those on whose behalf he acts? 
Alcibiades: They also. 


Socrates: So it is not possible, unless one is moderate and good, to be 
happy. 
Alcibiades: It’s not possible. 


Socrates: So bad people are wretched. 
Alcibiades: Very much so. 


Socrates: So it’s not one who’s gotten rich who will avoid being 
wretched, but the one who has become moderate? 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: So cities do not need walls or triremes or dockyards, Alcibiades, 
if they are going to be happy, nor numbers or size without 
excellence. 


Alcibiades: No indeed. 


Socrates: If you are going to manage the affairs of the city correctly and 
admirably, you must give excellence to the citizens. 


Alcibiades: Why, of course. 
Socrates: Could one give something he does not have? 
Alcibiades: How could he? 


Socrates: So you must first get possession of excellence yourself, as 
must anyone else who is going to rule and take care not only of 
himself and what belongs to him in private but also of the city 
and what belongs to it. 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


7 “Fe will do badly” (kakos praxei) could also be rendered “will perform badly,” 
i.e., it may refer to unethical or unsuccessful action. Compare the ambiguity 
at 116b. 
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Socrates: So it is not authority or power to do whatever you want that 
you must provide for yourself or for the city, but justice and 
moderation. 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: For by acting justly and moderately both you and the city will 
act in a way pleasing to God. 


Alcibiades: That’s likely. 


Socrates: And, as we said before,” you both will act by looking to what 
is divine and brilliant. 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 


Socrates: Looking in that direction you will see and know both 
yourselves and the good things that belong to you. 


Alcibiades: Yes. 
Socrates: So you both will act correctly and well? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 


Socrates: Well, if you both act like this I am willing to guarantee that 
both of you will indeed be happy. 


Alcibiades: And you are a reliable guarantor. 


Socrates: But if you act unjustly, looking to what is ungodly and dark, 
you will, it’s likely, do ungodly and dark deeds in your ignorance 
of yourselves. 


Alcibiades: It seems so. 


Socrates: For what is likely to happen to a private individual or to 
a city if they have the authority to do whatever they want, my 
friend Alcibiades, but are mindless? Take one who is sick and 
has the authority to do whatever he wants, but does not have the 
mind of a doctor, and is so tyrannical that no one checks him at 
all—what is going to happen to him? Isn't it likely that his body 
will be corrupted? 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: What about on a ship, if someone has the authority to do 
what seems right to him, but lacks the mind and the excellence 
of a helmsman—do you see what would happen to him and to 
those on board with him? 
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Alcibiades: I do—they’d all perish. 


Socrates: Then in the same way, whenever a city or any office or 
authority lacks excellence, it follows that they will do badly? 


Alcibiades: Necessarily. 


Socrates: So one must not provide tyranny, my excellent Alcibiades, 
either for himself or for his city, if you two are to be happy, but 
excellence. 


Alcibiades: That’s true. 


Socrates: And until one has excellence, it is better to be ruled by one’s 
better than to rule—not only for a child, but for a man as well. 


Alcibiades: It appears so. 

Socrates: And isn’t what is better also more admirable? 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: And the more admirable is also more appropriate? 
Alcibiades: Why, of course. 


Socrates: So it is appropriate for one who is bad to be a slave, since 
it’s better. 


Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Then badness is appropriate for a slave. 
Alcibiades: It appears so. 

Socrates: And excellence appropriate for one who is free. 
Alcibiades: Yes. 

Socrates: Mustn’t one, my companion, flee slavishness? 
Alcibiades: Most of all, Socrates. 


Socrates: Do you sense where you stand now? Is it appropriate for one 
who is free, or not? 


Alcibiades: I seem to sense it all too well. 


Socrates: Then do you know how you will escape from this current 
condition of yours? (Let’s not give it its name in the case of such 
an admirable man.) 


Alcibiades: I do. 


Socrates: How? 
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Alcibiades: If you wish it, Socrates. 

Socrates: That’s not admirably put, Alcibiades. 
Alcibiades: How must one put it? 

Socrates: If God is willing. 


Alcibiades: I say it then. And in addition to this I say that we are 
probably going to take on new roles, Socrates, I yours and you 
mine. For there’s no way that I’m not going to attend on you from 
this day forth, and you will be attended by me. 


E Socrates: So, you noble man, my love will differ not at all from that of 
the stork, if having hatched a winged love in you it will in turn 
be tended by it.” 


Alcibiades: Well, this is how things stand, and I will begin from this 
point forth to care for justice. 


Socrates: I’d like you to keep on doing that. But I am filled with dread, 
not because I do not trust in your nature, but because I see the 
force of the city and fear that it will overcome both me and you. 


” Young storks were thought to nourish their parents by feeding them with 
their own blood. 


